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Effie (anvicus to do something in return for her parents’ Christmas lai gesse) ‘‘ Writ, Pany, I p: 8’? SEE ANYTHING WE CAN GIVE 
Dappy aND MUMMY IN THESE S11 LY BOO} S—AT LEALT, NOT FLR 1HREEPENCE; SO WE SHALL JUST HA\E TO GIVE THEM THE MONEY 
AND TELL THEM TO DIVIDE IT BETWEEN 1H M.”’ 











Considerable difficulty was experi-| From Zhe Daily News :—‘ The jury 
CHARIVARIA. enced at the Zoo last week in getting/at the conclusion of the evidence for 

A sit for a National Theatre to be the Polar bears to leave their old home!the defence stopped the case, and re- 
established as a Memorial to SHak- and take up their new quarteis. This/turned a verdict of ‘Not guilty.’ The 
SPEARE has now been secured. We are was due, we understand, to a little bit | Judge quite agreed with the verdict in 
very pleased that steps are being taken | of snobbery on the part of the bears.;every respect.” It would have been 
to prevent the memory of this clever; Alter having a detached villa to them-j| unfortunate if the Judge had agreed, 





dramatist from perishing. ;selves they did not care about their | for instance, with only the second half 
+ % j address being changed to No. 1, Mappin | of the verdict. 
‘“‘CHRISTMAS PROSPECT. | Terrace.  * 


Rarip CHANGES TO VERY CoLD. - | Sir Cartes Ernest ScHwann, 
THE QUEEN’s SURPRISE For THE Kino.” | We see from an advertisement of PBart., Liberal M.P. for North Man- 
Laily Mail. | the “Wonder Zoo” that there are:chester, announces in Zhe London 
We doubt whether any other country | appearing at the Circus two “ Comical | Gazette that he has changed his name 
bas a Queen so influential as this. |Clowns.” It was a good idea to have |toSwann. Lut it is still spelt wrongly, 
“—" {comical ones. -—< iSir. Try again. . x 
“The luncheon guests at 10, Downing | “ Mi 
Street, last evening,” said Zhe Cork| Paris having started the vogue, stout; The clerical benediction on “ Who’s 
Examiner the other day, “included Mr.| women are coming into fashion again, the Lady?” has, we hear, had an 
and Mrs. Francs B. Say e and Dr.!and many of them who have been in| unfortunate result. Muddle - headed 
Page.” It is always diflicult to impress | retreat for some years are returning to! people are now mixing up Mr. Lours 
Americans with our originality, but; Town. os Meyer and the Rev. ¥. B. Mrver—to 
this looks like a very brave attempt. + the great annoyance of both. 
—_ One of our revolutionary painters, | ——=—=—= === 
M. Pécoup is to receive the Cross of }we learn fiom a critique, is named| ‘The Sydney Sun, referring to the recent 





the Legion of Honour. Will he, we! Bomperc. —A parade of cadets in Melbourne, says that the 
wonder, wear it le down ? | ag most significant feature of ‘the seven miles 
eee —o —e and a half of khaki-clad Australian boys was 


ss = Why has practical joking on the | the fact that 18,433 pairs of boots were clean, 
Mr. B. C. Hucxs, last week, looped} grand scale died out in London?" , 18,433  puttees were neat and dapper, and 

the loop for the eightieth time. There|asks a contemporary. But has_ it ? | 18,433 brass numerals were p:lished.’”’ 

is nothing B.C. about Mr. Hucxs| What about Mr. Ltoyp Gzorar’s Red What was wrong with the other 18,433 

except his initials, Herring ? ' puttees ? 
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THE TRUMPET: A CURE FOR BORES. 
“ Major Hackett is extremely angry, 
Aldersley to me. ‘“ He! 


| insisted upon my giving him Mr. | 
Norton’s address. He intends to call | 
on him. I wonder if Mr. Norton} 


| I found him lounging in an arm-chair, 








| manner and, almost. before L’d had time 


; > ;' 
really is deaf? I wish you would go) 


and see him, and perhaps give him a 
friendly warning.” 

“TI will,” I promised, and straight- 
way took a taxi to Percy's flat, where 


in a mood of quiet self-satisfaction. 
Beside him, on an occasional table, 
stood an ear-trumpet—not one of those 
little modern devices that save labour 
for all concerned, but one of the regular 
old-fashioned trumpets that require to 
be held stiffly by the listener and 
violently yelled down by the other 
person. He eyed it'in the friendliest 


to light one of his cigarettes, said : 

* Look at that! 1t’s given me the 
most delightful evening of my life.” 

“T’ve heard about the evening,” I 
assured him. “ Parts of it at least.’ 

“Have you?” he said thoughtfully. 
Lady Aldersley annoyed } ‘A 

“ Major Hackett is. She wants to 

know if you are deaf.” 

“No,” said Perey. “I could be; 
again, if necessary, but I'm not no.” | 

* Perhaps you had better tell me just 
what happened,” I suggested. | 

“If you like.” He lit a cigarette! 
himself and puffed at it. serenely. “It 
was an experiment, as a matter of fact. | 
I was reading the other day how old! 
HErBert SPENCER used to carry cotton- | 
wool about with him to put in his ears! 
when conversation bored him. Itstruck | 
me as a neat idea, but boorish and in- 
complete. Why let bores go on boring? 
Why not stop them ? That would be a 
lot better than merely ceasing to listen | 
oneself. Well, I happened to natice that | 
ear-trumpet at a pawnbroker’s thesame 





day that I read about old Srencer. | 
Yeste:day, in fact. It was eighteen- 
pence—a sum I possessed. So I 


bought it, and took it with me to Lady 
Aldersley’s dinner. I knew there wo yuld 
be some bores there. Lady Aldersley ’ $ | 
charming, but she likes a few foils.” 

“ Like yourself?” 

“Like Major Hackett,” Perey cor- | 
rected. “She ought not to have had 
him. He's one of those men that can "t| 
keep away from Liovp Grorar, no | 
matter what you talk about. I could 
hear him hanging Lioyp GrorGe, and | 
drowning Luoyp GrorGE, and poison- | 
ing that scoundrelly Welsh attorney 
to the poor girl next him the whole ‘of | 
dinner-time, till she went dumb with 
fatigue; and the moment the women} 
had gone out he tacked himself on to 





| GrorGE alone. 


me to do it all over again. There are 
|men like that—ean’t leave Luoyp 
I’ve no use for him 
myself—all the more reason why I 
don’t want to hear about him every two 
minutes. SolI got my trumpet ready 
and explained that I was a bit deaf, 
and we began to talk hunting. I forget 
what I said or what he said, “but at the 
end of a minute there he was at it 
again. 

«* All thanks to Ltoyp GrorceE! 
said. 

“*T beg your pardon?’ I said, putting 
up my trumpet. 

“«T said, “All thanks to Luioyp 
GrorceE!”’’ he yelled down it. 

“* Didn’t catch, I’m afraid,’ I said, 
shaking my head; and he butted into 
the trumpet again. 

“*] said it was all thanks to Luoyp 
GerorGE!’ 

“* All thanks to whom?’ I inquired. 

«* TLoyp GeorGE,’ he shouted. He 
was pretty hoarse by then, having 
talked too much all dinner-time, but 1 
gave him another chance to get it 
right, which he accepted, and then ] 
said: ‘1 can’t agree with you. I’ma 
loyal subject. ‘I don’t see that the 
K1nG is in the least to blame.’ 

“T said ‘Luoyp Grorce — Lioyp 
GeonrGk,’ he bellowed, and I removed 
the trumpet with a pretence of indig- 
nation. 

“« If you're a Socialist,’ I said, ‘I'd 
rather not discuss the matter further.’ 

“ «Socialist !’ he panted. ‘ Socialist ! 
| Me a Socialist! ’ 

“*1’m afraid go,’ I said. 

“ He tried to explain, and got purple 
| doing it, but it was no use, and he 
could only sit and glare helplessly till 
we went into the drawing-room. There 
I heard him explaining pitifully to 

various people that he’d been taken for 
a Socialist by that deaf man. I lost 
‘him after a bit, and forgot that I was 
deaf for the evening. The fact is Lady 
Aldersley introdu ced me to a very pretty 
girl. We got quite friendly—I fancy 
she had escaped from the Major too. 
Anyway the trumpet was not in use, 
land we were chatting away as in- 
timately as possible when i became 
laware of Major Hackett watching us. 
From his expression you might ‘have 
thought I was Luoyp Georae. I tried 


*he 


to get the trumpet going, but the girl | 


got up just then and said she must find 
| her aunt or somebody, and, though I 
' stuck to her for as long as possible, the 
Major stuck on too. The moment I 
was alone he was down on me, and I 
| barcly had time to elevate the trumpet 
when he began. 

“«* Might lask whether you really are 
deaf, Sir; or was it- meant for a joke?’ 
“ «Didn't aed catch you, 





- 





composedly as possible, and held him 
off with the trumpet. 

“<«If it was a joke, Sir—joke,’ 
stuttered. 

“* Ah, you mean your remark about 
the Kina? I’m very glad to hear it 
was a joke. Not in the best of taste 
perhaps, but still— Good night, Sir,’ 
I said coldly. 

“1 slipped into the crowd at that, 
trumpet and all, and said farewell to 
Lady Aldersley as soon as possible. 
Sorry she’s annoyed.” 

Percy finished his narrative with his 
cigarette, and was about to begin 
another-wken the telephone rang. 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said, 
and went towards it. “ By Jove,” he 
went on, “if it isn’tthe Major. Come 
and listen to him, old chap. Take hold 
of the other receiver. Yes; this is 
Mr. Norton’s. Mr. Perey Norton’s. 
Mr. Norton at home? No. I’m 
his housekeeper. Is Mr. Norton deaf? 
Well, he keeps an ear-trumpet, Sir. 
Looks like he’s deaf, Sir, don’t it? You 
don’t believe he is? ‘Well, I never. 
Couldn’t say when he'll be in, Sir. 
He's gone abroad. To Lourdes, Sir. 
To get his deafness cmed. Faith-cure, 


he 


Sir. ‘Opes to come back with ‘is ’ear- 
ing restored. Is that ail, Sir? Thank 
you, Sir.” 


The Major was rung off at that 


moment, and Percy hung up _ the 
receiver. 
“ Persistent old boy, isn’t he? Care 


dear chap? 
the present 


to buy an ear-trumpet, 
Always useful while 
Chancellor is in office.” 





SOME NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 
(We Horr). 

Tue Prime Mintster.—To see 
without waiting. 

Mr. Garvin.—To wait before seeing. 

Mr. McKenna.—To stiffen bis back. 

Mrs. Pankuours?.—To try reason. 

Signor Vincenzo PervGiI4.—To cgn- 
fine his energies to Post-Impressionisms. 

M. Catriavx.—To live and let live. 

Lieut. ForrstNer.—To grow up. 

TrrpstcHorr.—To recall the waltz. 

The Central London Tube.—To run 
lifts in connection with trains. 

“ The Daily Mail.’—To give no more 
portraits of Mr. Mailiby- Daily. 

Mr. Tuomas Harpy.—Not to allow 
any more of his inferior stories to be 
collected. 


Mr. C. B. Fry.—To play first-class 
cricket again. , 
Mr. J. W. H. T. Dovanas.—To hit 


in England as in §.A. 
Mr. Jack JOHNSON. 
the papers. 
Mr. Luoyp Grorer. 


To keep out of 


To have a little 


’ I said as bit of mercy. 
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TWO POETS. 
I KNEW 2 pcet once; as poets go 
He was a most companionable man ; 
And oft with me, who have no lyric art 
And cannot call a regiment of rhymes 
To serve my purpose as a poet can, 
He proved his skill and built his palace of song, 
Rhyme set on rhyme and verse or gleaming verse, 
And towers of music gay with flaunting flags, 
£o that I marvelled, saying, “ If for me, 
Who have no music, he can thus disclose 
His high majestical and airy notes, 
How will it be if he should chance to meet 
Another poet tuneful as himself ? 
Then surely SwInBuRNE will be left behind 
And Mitton be out-Miltoned; SHAKSPEARE’S self 
Will own a rival and the Mermaid Inn 
With all its coruscations be revived.” 
So did I reason. and one day it chanced 
As I had hoped—he met a second poet; 
And those two talked, and I myself was there 
And heard the talk, and thereupon went home 
And wrote it down, and this is how it ran :— 


Virst Poet. Yes, that’s a very comfortable chair, 

And so is this; the cushion fits your back, 
And youcan stretch your legs. ' like to stretch 
My legs. It seems to make di;estion work. 
If my digestion could be got to work 

But half as well as yours 1’d not complain ; 
You’ve tamed your gastric juices. 

Yes, I’ve done 
Have a cigarette ? 


Oh, blank 


Second Poet. 


First Poet. 

My best to tame them. 

Thanks, Yes, I’ve got a match. 
the thing! 

Its head broke off and burnt me— 


Second Poet. 


First Poet. It’s a way 

These wooden matches have. Here, try another, 

Or, better, light your cigarette frcm mine. 

Second Poet. Puff, puff—I’ve got it, thanks—puff—puff— 
puff—thanks. 

Where do you get your cigarettes ? This one 

Is really excellent; one always likes 

To know the latest man for cigarettes. 

I’m glad you like them. 
smoked 

This special size. I get them in Scho 

From Boxley—he is quite a little man, 

But only sells the best. I buy them there 

In lots of half a thousand at a time. 


First Poet. I have always 


Sceond Poet. Thanks, let me write it down.- Soho, you said? 

First Poet. Church Street, Soho, ard Bosley is the name. 
I quite forget the number, bi. you can’t 
Mistake the shop. 
Second Poet. 


First Poet. 


I'll order some to-morrow. 

Mention my name; he’s sure to treat you 
well. 

Thanks. It’s a very long time since I’ve been 
In Soho, but I used to know it well, 
With all its funny little restau ants. 
Tirst Poet. Things change so quickly, don’t they ? 
Second Poet. Yes, they do. 
London’s much altered since I was a boy. 


First Poet. 


- 





And what with taxi-cab and motor-bus 
It’s not too safe to walk in London now. 
Second Toet. No, that it’s not; however, there it is, 


Such was the talk of these two poet friends. 
‘There was much else, but the above may servo 
To show the working of their mighty minds. 








FURTHER DEALINGS CF MR. MALLABY-DEELLY. 


WE have it on the highest authcrity that Mr. Matiasy- 
DEELEY purchased Manchester last week for a sum approxi- 
mating to £16,000,000. Mr. Mariasy-DrEtEy chanced 
accidentally to hear that Manchester was in the market 
when crossing Piccadilly. With the greatest nonchalance 
he paused and wrote a few figures in the mud with his 
walking-stick, dropped into a telephone box and bought 
the lot. 1t is, we believe, the intention of the enterprising 
Membcr for Harrow to spend about a million on wash- 
ing Manchester, and then to put it on the market as a 
Garden City. 

The purchaser of Westminster Abbey and the House of 
Commons, about whose icentity so much cuiosity has 
been expressed, is the Member for the Harrow Division, 
Mr. Matiasy-DeEreEy. It is, we believe, his intention to 
erect a laige up-to-date hotel on the site of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Martnany-DrExry is of opinion that 
London is sadly deficient in large, bright hotels, and he 
thinks that such a novelty would prove a successful specu- 
lation. He intends to reserve Westminster Abbey for his 
own use, and all admirers of business enterprise will hope 
that it will be very long before he finds a use for it. 

lt is understood that the purchaser of Berlin (including 
Potsdam) is Mr. Mattany-DrEeLtry. He was approaching 
he fourteenth hole at Mitcham when a passing aeroplanist 
informed him that Berlin was for sale. Mr. Maurasy- 
DEELEY instantly marconied an offer. 

He wishes it to be understccd that he intends to give 
no tenants notice to quit. In reply to a message of enquiry 
from a Very High Quarter Mr. Ma_tany-DeEExey has sent 
assurances that so long as the-Palace rent is paid regularly 
no questions will ke asked, and the usual allowances for 
decorations will be made at the end of the Spring quarter. 

Our own representative (who only gained access to him 
by the innocent pretence of being a Duke fleeing from the 
greedy hand of a Chancellor) found Mr. Matiasy-DreLry 
engaged in opening telegrams. ‘Offers are pouring in on 
me,” explained the enterprising M.P. “Only this morning 
| have been asked to buy the manorial rights of Pudsey, the 
Isle of Man (with sole use of its advertising agent), and two 
million acres of deer-forest; and here is a wire from 
General Huerta asking what is my spot-cash price for 


Mexico. Of course to-day is net what I call a really busy 
day. Do look in to-morrow. Perhaps business will be 


stirring then.” And with tke greatest courtesy Mr. MaLuasy- 
Dee LEY bowed our representative out. 








‘‘ Barbara was yesterday persuaded to leave her old quarters at the 
Zoo and rejoined her mate, Sam, in the new Polar bears’ enclosure. 
A tempting dish of fish, after having nothing to eat for a day, decided 
the matter.’’—Daily Express. 

Even a dish of fish will do desperate things when really 
hungry. 





In repreducing the Porr Laurnate’s Christmas Eve 


| poem a contemporary prints, “ Now blessed by the towers” 
That’s very true; it’s hard to find one’s way. | instead of ‘“ Now blessed be the towers.” 
The County Council’s pulling all things down, | probably be cursed by the Brincrs. 


This error will 
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Delicate Lady (witnessing leap for life by old gentleman who has no time to escape except by springing on bonnet of on-rushing car). 


** DREADFUL MAN, DOING THOSE TRICKS, AND ME WITH A WEAK HEART!” 








STUDIES OF REVIEWERS. , To speak frankly, his career, judged 
: . . | by conventional standards, is open to 

No. [V.—Tue New Toneration. | criticism, but so convincing is Mr.Crow’s 

A new novel from the pen of Mr. | art, so vivid his power of presentation, 
Hector Crow is like a benevolent bomb- |.so. plausible his arguments, that our 
Sedative fiction, no doubt, has | sympathy is enlisted with the hero at 
its virtues, but it is all to the good that every stage of his chameleonic career. 
we should be blown up occasionally— | Not since Dumas has any romancer ex- 
not in the sense of distention — by | ploited the fine art of toxicology with 
such stimulating writers as Mr. Crow. | such superb bravura, while the insipidity 
Cotton-wool is an excellent thing in its; of orthodox morality has never been 


| way, but so too is gun-cotton, and there | subjected to a more destructive or 





| 


| Officer, who is sentenced to imprison-|their assured triumphs. 
| ment for twenty years. 
| Army on the outbreak of war he marries 


| his individuality. 
|under the alias of Philip Sidney, he | 


is no author now before the public who | exhilarating criticism. At all points 
exerts a more consistently explosive | Mordred Blurt is splendide mendaz and, 
influence on the gentle reader. |judged by the test of uninterrupted 

His latest work, The Savour of Sin, | success, he is justified all along the line 
is the life-history of a rebel. Mordred |in his radiant deviations from conven- 
Blurt, for that is his aptly-chozen name, | tionality. It is, of course, possible that 
is expelled from a public school for}some minds may be repelled by the 
stabbing his fag, a deformed and deli- | wholesale nature of his revenge, but 
cate boy, in the back, and resolves to/ there is an artistic fitness in its com- 
be revenged on the social code which | pleteness which compels the unstinted 
has interfered with the expression of|admiration of all enlightened intelli- 
Entering the Army | gences. 

As a writer in a leading journal 
sells an important secret to a foreign | finely put it the other day, dulness and 
power, but contrives to fasten incrimin- | monotony have their inevitable penal- 
ating evidence on an innocent brother-| ties, while vivacity and courage have 
No_ broad- 
Leaving the/minded critic can therefore grudge 
Mr. Crow the vogue which he enjoys 
a rich widow with three children, and|in virtue of his enforcement of this 
after forging a will in her name,jgreat doctrine. Whether his novel is 
poisons her and the step-children and | altogether suitable for the nursery, or 
purchases a peerage by liberal contri-|jcan be safely entrusted to readers who 
butions to the party funds, 











think they are justified in -slavishly | 


imitating the actions of characters in a 
novel, are matters on which we feel 
ourselves under no obligation to pass 
an opinion. It is enough for us that 
Mr. Crow has written a brilliant and 
beautiful book. More than any of his 
compeers he has revealed to us the 
endearing aspects of criminality and 
the compelling charm of the Cad. 








‘* Histry Paper. 


1. Six events in the reign of 
Henery VIII. 
(1) He married Katherien of 
Araggon. 


(2) He soon got tired of her. 

(3) He wanted to get rid of her. 
(4) He wanted a divors. 

(5) He got a divors for her. 

(6) I don’t no. 

2. Wolsey was called the boy bach- 
elour because he passed the labour 
examination when he was fourteen. 
My sister passed it when she was twelve. 

3. On the side of the king there were 
all the people who had long hair but 
when they had their hair cut short 
they went on the side of parlyment.” 

Scene outside an Islington Picture- 
house :— 

*““SNATCHED FROM DEATH 
IN 3 PARTS.” 
It would, perhaps, have been kinder to 
leave him alone. 
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THE ANTIQUE. 

(Anticipating an article in “ The 

Magazine of the Curio. Collector” 
jor ‘November, 2113 4.D.) 

GRANFER JARGE sat at the door of 
his model cottage, chewing his patent 
plug and apparently oblivious of the 
approach of the well-dressed stranger. 
The latter, James Wilberforce to be) not go a penny beyond two fifty.” 
exact, appeared to be equally ollivious| Jarge became businesslike. “I'll 
of Granter Jarge and the model cottage, tell ycu what 1 will do for you, Sir. 
prominently displayed in the window |1’ll take three fifty, spot cash.” 
of which was an old wooden box about| In his excitement Wilberforce did 
ten inches long by six deep. Than/not notice, as you have done, that | 
this nothing appeared to be further! Jarge had dropped his various forms of | 
from the thoughts of both, as they|lingo. He oflered three hundied pounds, 
suddenly noticed each other and ex- made it guineas, and the _ was his. 
changed greetings. 

“Hal!” said Wilberforce genially, 
“and how goes the world 
with you, my friend?’ 

“It be a pleasant day, 
Zur,” said Jarge. 

Conversation having con- 
tinued in this stra:n for} 
half an hour or so, Wilber- | 

| 


“T wouldna part with that there 
box for three hundud pound,” pursued 
Jarge with all the obstinacy of a 
foolish old man. 

“We'll try you with two hundred,” 
sa'd Wilberforce jocundly. 

“ But 1 might let you have it for four 
hundud, seeing as you wants it so bad.” 

“Pooh!” scofied the other. “1’ll 





foice at last mentioncd, 

quite incidentally, the box. 

“A curious old thing,” said | 
| 


“Ay, that it be,” said 
Jarge, and the conversation | 
turned to other topics. 

It was Jarge who brought 
it back. ‘My granfer, he} 
used to keep his bits of| 
string in that same box, | 
and his granfer before him | 
he used to keep his bits of | 
string in it, and his gran-| 
fer a 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY QUICKLY. 





Advertise in the papers: ‘*How to Draw. 
’ 
“ And you?” asked Wil-| Ggricarvrist 1 OxE Lesson, 


berforce politely. ; 
“I keeps my bits of string in | Dealer in Curios and Antiques, James 
it too.” | Wilberforce to be exact, “this is a 
Wilberforce picked it up and _ ex-!genuineold English cigar box, twentieth 
amined it with studied indifference. | century, no less. It is made of genuine 
“T should rather lke one of these,” } cedar wood, now almost unobtainable; 
said he. \i6 is, as you will see, in precisely six 
Jarge dared say he would. “ They | separate pieces. Ah! you don’t see 
be hard come by these days and [| work like that nowadays!” 
wouldna part with that one for twa | The customer observed a non-com- 
hundud pound, that I wouldna.” Mittal silence; he was no amateur in 
Wilberforce laughed merrily at this. | these matters. 
“IT expect if I were to offer you thirty} ‘“ You areaware, no doubt,” continued 
shillings down _ | the dealer, fingering the box delicately, 
“T wouldna part with that for twa |“ that before the hermetically sealed 
hundud and fifty pound,” said Jarge in | metal cases became known, and in days 
an even voice, looking away into the|wher the cigar was only smoked by 
far distance. the pick of the aristocracy, these elegant 
Wilberforce seized the opportunity | receptacles were used for the storing of 
to examine his face closely. ‘Then he|the weed. How it is that so few of 
laughed again cheerfully. ‘ We'll test | them have survived is a mystery, only 
that, my friend,” he declared boister- | to be explained by the vandal tendencies 
ously. “Just for the fun of the thing | of the twenty-first century . 
I offer you a hundred sovereigns for it| Absolutely in_ its original state, Sir. 
now—not that it’s worth a tenth of| A beautiful thing indeed.” 
that sum.’ ‘The customer took it in his hand. 


- 








“This, Sir, ‘“ said the Tond Street : 





LECOME A LIGHTNING | 
FEE, 2s. 6d. (PaYABLE IN _ADVAKCE). a 





“J bought it,” the dealer went on, 
“off an incompetent old man who had 
no idea what he was selling. He kept 
bits of string in it, if you please! If I 
had cared to deceive him, I could have 
got it for a mere song; as it was, I 
gave him five hundred pounds, and he 
thought I was mad. It is worth every 
penny of five thousand, but I'll let you 
have it for four. ‘Lhere!” 

The customer was passing his finger 
over the surface of it gently and still 
said nothing. 

“Real old cedar, the very best. 
Undoubted nails and a remnant of the 
quaint picture still attached to the 
inside of the hid . Dash it all, Sir, 
it is an absolutely ‘authentic Colo ado 
‘Claro, made by the hand of the Spanish 
Master himself,” and he pointed to the 

signature on the end. 

“The customer opened his 
‘mouth at last. “Have you 
|taken your penknife and 
, tried to cut a bit off it? .. 
il only say tried, for you 
, could not succeed. Why, 
; man, it’s a fake; ingenious, 
if you like, but a fake. It 
|is cast in one piece, with 
imitation nails and polish. 
'Cast out of nothing more 
valuable than alumino- 

radio-platinum and _ not 
| worth five shillings!” 
| The customer (in reality 
ithe secret buyer of another 
dealer) was right; the thing 
| Was cast metal, and it was 
Jarge thas < cast it . 











Is it not a ‘iia panda 
that the climax of universal 
education, upon which this 
century prides itself, so far from 
éradicating from the humble peasant 
all desire to defraud, should have 
supplied him with the necessary 
wits todo so? Is it not an even more 
dismal thought that the model cottage 
(with garden, acres and cow on the 
intensive system attached), in which 
Jarge now plies his profitable and 
nefarious trade, was built for him gratis 
by a kindly Government, on the distinct 
understanding that he had not a penny 
in the world wherewith himself to 
provide a roof for his poor old wicked 
head ? 








From the legend under a picture in 
The Sphere :— 

‘‘This charming camera study shows a 
little Lapland boy in the arms of his mother 
and singing away under the impulse of a 
Christmas feed which he already scents in 
the air. There is no doubt about this little 
fellow being the son of his mother.”’ 


We believe The Sphere to be right. 
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Belated Luncher. *‘I say, WHERE IS 
Waitress. 


NARROW ESCAPES. | 


Tue Grand Duke Gabriel, while | nowned French littérateur, was within} while staying for the week-end with 
playing a round of golf at Biarritz last;}an ace of being permanently disabled) Sir Samuel and Lady Hornblower at 
week, narrowly e:caped what might|during his recent sojourn in London.| Kosherville Park. On Sunday after- 


have been a fatal injury. In the act of | 
driving off from the thirteenth tee the 
Grand Duke sliced his ball with such | 
force into the tee-box that, in bounding | 
back, it narrowly missed his head, and 
killed a wood-pigeon in mid-air at a dis- 
tance of some sixty yards. The Grand’ 


| Duke, though naturally much shaken, is 


last 


| oblongata sustained no injury. 
| has, however, been ordered complete 





reported to be making satisfactory pro- | 
gress, and will, it is hoped, be allowed 
out in a week or so. 

Sir Hubert Seebohm-Wood, the cele- 
brated actor-manager, slipped on a 
piece of orange peel just outside the 
stage door of the Pall Mall Theatre 
Saturday at 7.30 por. Being) 
always is perfect condition Sir Hubert! 
managed to avoid falling by cleverly; 
clinging to the neck of a passer-by, | 
and beyond a slight wrench to the 
metatarsal muscles of medulla | 


He 


his 


unable to respond to all the congratu- | 


on his fortunate escape. 


‘“‘THat's ’ER; SHE’S OFF THURSDAYS AT 3.15."" 
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MY WAITRESS? THE COFFEE ’S GETTING COLD 





dJ- 


AND THERE 'S NO SUGAR AND NO——” 





It is not generally known that 
M. Caracole Prance, the world-re- 





He was walking down Vigo Street in| 
company with his inseparable friend, | 
the eminent publisher, Mr. Long Jane, | 
when, just as they were turning into, 
Sackville Street, a boy who was playing 
tip-cat on the pavement smote the 
projectile with deadly precision straight | 
at the face of the Master. With a self-| 
sacrificing agility that cannot be too) 


-highly commended, Mr. Long Jane; 


rushed forward, intercepting the missile | 
on his massive chin. The force of the | 


‘impact was so great that one at least | 


of Mr. Jane’s molars was slightly | 
loosened, but being a man of iron con-| 
stitution he was able to attend the 
Reception at the Richmond Galleries} 
that night and to breakfast next morning 
along with M. Prance at Sir Alberi| 
Blond’s. We understand that repre-| 
sentations haye been made to the} 
Royal Humane Society with a view to} 


itheir bestowing their Gold Medal on) 
rest for two or three days, and is}Mr. Long Jane for his conspicuous | , 
The offender, on the other} Our aristocracy is not so effete as 


{ 


latory telegrams which he has received | hand, has been sent for ten years to| some people make out, if it can bear 


bravery. 


Borstal. 





Mlle. Nydia Vassiline, the Russian 
dancer, had an unpleasant adventure 


noon, while the house party were taking 
a stroll in the demesne, a bull in an 
adjoining field, attracted no doubt by 
the red toque which Mlle. Vassiline 
was wearing, rushed up to the fence 
and emitted several menacing bellows. 
With great presence of mind Sir Samuel, 
reaching over the fence, which was 
only about six feet high, struck the in- 
furiated animal several hard blows on 
the nose with his walking-stick, while 
Mile. Vassiline was assisted in a pros- 
trate condition to an adjacent summer- 
house. Dr. Bilbury Stoot, who was 
at once summoned, states that at 
her present rate of improvement 
Mlle. Vassiline ought to be able to re- 
sume her engagement at the Bo!osseum 
in about a fortnight’s time. 








‘The pilot waved his hand. It was Lord 
Edward Grosvenor up alone, but very few 
people knew it. However, he kept his head.”’ 

Cheshire Observer. 





successfully a shock like this. 
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THE KING’S SONS. 

“ TeLh me a story,” said Margery. 

“ What sort of a story ?” 

“4 fairy story, because it’s Christmas 
time.” 

“ But you know all the fairy stories.” 

“Then tell me a new fairy story.” 

“ Right,” I said. 

Once upon a time there was a King 
who had three sons. The eldest son 
was a very thoughtful youth. He 
always had a reason for everything 
he did, and sometimes he would say 
things like “Economically it is to the 
advantage of the State that—” or 
“The civic interests of the community 
demand that—” before doing something 
specially horrid. He didn’t want to be 
unkind to anybody, but he took what 
he called a “large view” of things; 
and if you happened to ask for a third 
help of plum-pudding he took the large 
view that you would be sorry about it 
next morning—and so you didn’t have 
your plum-pudding. He was called 
Prince Proper. 

The second son was a very wise 
youth. You couldn’t catch him any- 
how. If you asked him whether he 
knew the story of the three wells, or 
“Why does a chicken cross the road ?”’ 
or anything really amusing like that, 
he would always say, ‘‘ Oh, I heard that 
years ago!’’—and whenever you began 
“Adam and Eve and Pinchme” he 
would pinch you at once without 
waiting like a gentleman until you had 
got to the end of the verse. He was 
called Prince Clever. 

And the third son was just wonder- 
fully beautiful. He had the most 





golden hair that you have ever seen. 
L don’t mueh care for that style myself, 
but in the country in which he lived it 
was admired more than I can tell you. 
He was called Prince Goldenlocks. I’ll 
give you three guesses why. 

Now the King had reigned a long 
time, so long that he was tired of being 
king, and he often used to wonder 


him. Of course nowadays they never 
wonder, and the eldest son becomes 
king at once, and quite right too; but 
in those days it was generally left to 
the sons to prove which among them- 


times they would all be sent out to find 
the magic Dragon’s Tooth, and only 
one would come back 
would save a lot of trouble; or else, 
after a lot of discussion, they would be 
told to go and find beautiful Princesses 
for themselves, and the one which 
brought back the most beautiful 
Princess —but very often that would 
lead to another discussion. The best 





marvellously pink cheeks and long | 


which of his sons ought to succeed 


alive, which 


way of all was to call in a Fairy to 
help. A Fairy has all sorts of tricks for 
finding out about you, and her favourite 
plan is to pretend to be something else 
and see what you do. 

So the King called in a Fairy and 
said: “To-morrow I am sending out 
my three sons into the world to seek 
their fortune. I want you to test them 
for me and find out which is the most 
fitted to succeed to my throne. If it 
should happen to be Prince Goldenlocks 
—but, of course, I don’t want to in- 
fluence you in any way.” 

“Leave it to me,” said the Fairy. 
“ You agree, no doubt, that the quality 
most desirable in a king is love and 
kindliness——”’ 

“ Y-yes,” said the King doubtfully.. 

“T was sure of it. Well, I have a 
way of putting this quality to the test 
which has never yet failed.” And with 
that she vanished. She could have 
gone out at the door quite easily, but 
she preferred to vanish. 

I expect you know what her way 
was. You have read about it often in 
your fairy books. On the next day, as 
Prince Proper was coming along the 
road, she appeared suddenly in front of 
him in the shape of a poor old woman. 

“ Please give me something to buy a 
crust of bread, pretty gentleman,” she 
pleaded. “I’m starving.” 

Prince Proper looked at her sternly. 

“Economically,” he said, “it is to 
the advantage of the State that the 
submerged classes should be a charge 
on the State itself and not on indi- 
viduals. The civic interests of the 
community demand that promiscuous 
|charity should be sternly discouraged. 
Surely you see that for yourself?” 

The Fairy didn’t quite. The lan- 
guage had taken her by surprise. In 
all her previous adventures of this kind, 
two of the young Princes had refused 
her roughly, and the third had shared 
his last piece of bread with her. This 
adventure was going all wrong. 

“ Let me explain it to you more fully,” 
went on Proper, and for an hour and 
twenty-seven minutes he did so. Then 
jhe went on his way, leaving a dazed 
| Fairy behind him. 
| By-and-by Prince Clever came along. 
Suddenly he saw a poor old woman in 
'front of him. 








crust of bread,” she pleaded. “1’m 


starving.” 


| laughter. 


“You don’t catch me,’ he said. | loving nature. 


“T’ve read about this a hundred times. 
You’re not an old woman at all; you’re 
a Fairy.” 

“ W-what do you mean?” she stam- 


| mered. 





“This is a silly test of Father's. 
Well, you can tell him he’s got one son 
who’s clever enough to see through 
him.” And he went on his way. 

By-and-by Prince Goldenlocks came 
along. 1 need not say that he did all 
that you would expect of a third and 
youngest son who had pink cheeks, 
long golden hair and (as I ought to 
have said before) a.very loving nature. 
Heshared his last piece of bread with 
the poor old woman .. . 

(Surely he will get the throne! ) 

But the Fairy was an honest Fairy. 
She did understand Proper’s point of 
view ; she had to admit that, if Clever 
saw through her deception, it was 
honourable of him to have said so. 
And though, of course, her loving heart 
was all for Prince Goldenlocks she felt 
that it would not be fair to award the 
throne to him without a further trial. 
So she did another thing that she was 
very fond of doing. She changed her- 
self into a pretty little dove and—right 
in front of Prince Proper—she flew 
with a hawk in pursuit of her. “ Now 
we shall see,” she said to herself, 
“which of the three youths has the 
softest heart.” 

You can guess what Proper said. 

“ Life,” he said, “is one constant 
battle. Nature,” he said, ‘is ruthless, 
and the weakest must go to the wall. 
If I kill the hawk,” he said, “ I am kind 


“am I kind to the caterpillar or what- 
ever it is that the dove eats?” Of 
thought of. Anyhow, after  solilo- 
Proper went on his way; and by-and- 
by Prince Clever came along. 

You can guess what Clever said. 

“My whiskers!” he said, “this is 
older than the last. I knew this in my 
cradle.” With one of those nasty 
sarcastic laughs that 1 hate so much he 
went on his way; and by-and-by Prince 
Goldenlocks came along. 


is almost yours !) 
You can guess 
said. 
“Poor little dove,” he said. 


what Goldenlocks 


“ But I 





Prince Clever burst into a roar of} was the most b 


can save its life.” 
Rapidly he fitted an arrow to his bow 


selves was the most worthy. Some- | “Please give me something to buy a! and with careful aim let fly at the 


| pursuing hawk... 

I say again that Prince Goldenlocks 
sautiful youth you have 
)ever seen in your life, and he had a very 
But he was a poor shot. 
He hit the dove... 

“Ts that all?” said Margery. 
“That's all,’ I said. “ Giood night.” 
A. A. M. 








quising for forty-seven minutes Prince | 


(Now then, Goldenlecks, the throne | 


to the dove, but am I,” he said, and I ‘| 
think there was a good deal in this— * 


course, you know, there is that to be | 
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THE PANTOMIME SONG. 














fn A re pH ror the Opening Night. 
Father (reading the words of new pantomime song) 


***Come with me to Demerara; 


*Neath the palm-trees we will stray ; 
Bid farewell to pain and sorrow 


; 
Our love will grow from day to day 
THAT's THE SILLIEST ROT I EVER READ 


How CAN PEOFLE BE PAID TO SING SUCH BOSH, &c., &c 


\» 


y yal sill ing 


ap tur 





Chorus. ‘‘ComME WITH ME TO DEmeERARA, &c., &c.”’ 


Father. ‘‘Nor BaD, EH? SEEMS DIFFERENT SOMEHOW WHEN YOU HEAR IT SUN¢ 
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Time—A week later. 
The Family (all together, with zest). ‘Come wir ME TO Demerara, &c., &c 
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| of brightly coloured hair for women, to 


circles, but happily their unrest is now 
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Female Spectator (to companion). ‘‘I pox’? 'OLD WIV DRESSIN’ UP FOR A PARTY MYSELF. 
} } 


UPSET A BOTTLE 0’ STDUT OVER ME!”’ 
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ONLY LAST NIGHT A GENTLEMAN 








NO PRISMATIC HAIR FOR MEN. 
THe Decision or tHE Nut Kina. 
THE new fashion, which is being 

introduced into London from Paris, 


go with different costumes, has been 
causing considerable panic in lower Nut 


over. 





A West End coiffeur having ex-} 
pressed himself in print as favouring the | 
new feminine mode, and recommended | 
various shades of hair-dye in green and | 
blue and purple, a number of the| 
more noticeable Nuts began to wonder | 
whether or not some such adjunct to 
their beauty would not also be forced 
upon them. But the heart of Nutville| 
now beats normally once more. The! 
fiat has gone forth. 

Interviewed by a representative of} 
Mr. Punch, the leading Nut, or Philo- | 
pena, declared firmly against any such | 
change. ‘“ Our trouble is this,” he said. } 
“ We feel that we must keep pace with 
the girls. Yet no self-respecting Filbert | 
could dye his moustache blue or green. | 
For two reasons. One*is that he dis- ! 
likes the idea; the other, that very 
likely he has no moustache. All Bar- 
celonas to not have moustaches. Some| 


don't like them ; others can’t grow them. Being a plain, normal man, Gridley 
A Nut is no less a Nut because he is’ possessed a capacity for making good 
clean-shaved. It is the hair that tells; resolutions; and the end of the year 
with a Nut, not the moustache; andnoj found him talking to Voneril at the 
Nut wants green or blue hair.” club with that anxious expression on 
“ But surely,” our representative said, | his face which the turner-over of new 
“if you had neckties and socks to match, | leaves is accustomed to wear. 
your hair might be very charming if it} ‘Thank you for telling me all about 
were dyed. Think of the symphony ;| vegetarianism,” said Gridley gloomily, 
you might even be in danger of being} “but I really do not think it would 
stolen, like Leonardos.” lsuit me. At the same time I must 
“ We are now,” he said with pride. {make an effort to limit myself to, say, 
“Do not be impetuous in resisting so | three square meals a day in the New 
alluring an adjunct, I implore you,” said | Year. And I am not sure that it would 
our representative as he rose to leave. | not be well for meto knock off a cigar 
The Nut King pondered fora moment.| or two’’—and as he continued his 


'* No,” he said at last, “I think not.) appearance became more and more 


We must | dejected. 

| ‘Well, Gridley,” said Voneril briskly, 

|his healthy face beaming genially, 

1“ while I admit that men with habits 

BEYOND REFORM. ilike mine have a rotten time at 

GRIDLEY was an average sort of Christmas, you must agree that they 

man, such as you may see in Throg-| re saved a lot of worry when the 

morton Street on any day of the week | New Year comes.” 

except Sunday. Voneril, on the other | =H 

hand, was a teetotaler, non-smoker, | English as she is wrote. 

early riser, two-meal-a-day vegetarian} «phe sort. of Champagne one’s guests, on 
and, if you can think of anything | tasti. g the first glass, turn to their host with 

else of that sort, he was that as well. | an unspoken look of admiration.’’—Advt. 

Still, Voneril was sometimes human; |! Can it be that “ return” is meant, the 

he had not always been these things. !admiration being for his pluck ? 


Let the ladies have it alone. 
be magnanimous now and then.” 
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NEW YEAR NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Punch is glad to note that the 
sensible custom is spreading of choosing 
gifts that will be of practical use to 
their recipients during the New Year. 
He is pleased to give publicity to a few 
of the novelties displayed :— 


Messrs. Armstrong-Bilberry have 
devised the “Civizwar Svurrtout,” 
a smart slip-on garment that should be 
very popular during the social in- 
clemencies of 1914. This sound and 
protective storm-coat is woven through- 
out of the finest Harveyised steel, and 
reinforced over the heart by three-inch 
plating. Loopholes for revolver fire 
in street fighting are cleverly masked 
by the large black-and-white check 
pattern which is painted on this really 
natty overcoat of the man about town. 
They also ensure the ventilation so 
essential in all heavy garb. 

The “ Civilwar” has already caught 
on. Orders have been received from 
Mr. Joun Repmonp, Lord Lonpon- 
DERRY, Sir Epwarp Carson, Mr. JAMES 
LaRrkKIN and several other leaders who 
favour a stout equipment against the 
disturbances of what promises to be an 
exceptionally stormy ycar. Travellers 
contemplating the crossing of the Irish 
Sea cannot be given a more useful 
present than the “ Civilwar Surtout.” 


The increasing number of golfers 
who naturally resent the interruption 
by business of the real game of life will 
welcome the sporting little “ Purrum- 
BRELLA”’ sold by Messrs. Hopage and 
Co. The removable knob of this um- 
brella is a veritable “ gutty,” disguised 
by Japanese carvings that give an ex- 
cellently true run. The ribs and silk 
cover are instantly detachable, leaving a 
perfectly balanced putter. The familiar 
dise on to which the frame of an ordi- 
nary umbrella fastens is of convex 
aluminium, and makes an ever-ready 
“hole.” The “ Puttumbrella” is unde- 
tectable by partners, employers, head- 
clerks, supervisors and all other pests, 
and it can be re-fixed (according to 
tests that Messrs. Hopage have made 
in their own offices) between the time 
a tread is heard on the stairs and the 
opening of the door, 


A really timely novelty has been 
invented by Madame _ Clarkson 
Pomeroyd, the famous beauty specialist. 
The “‘GioconpA’ ToILET CASKET” is 
sure to find a place on the dressing- 
table of every butterfly of fashion. We 
cannot divulge the secret of this charm- 
ing preparation. Let if suffice to re- 
mark that its basic ingredient consists 
of a priceless and ancient Florentine 
cosmetic which has the miraculous 

















THE TAPESTRY MODE. 


The Millionaire (declining to purchase post-impressionist creation). ‘‘ NOTH'’N’ DOIN’! 
WHY, MY MAIDEN A’NT CUD DARRN A BETTER PICTURE 'N THAT.’’ 








power of giving to the lips of the fair|than a mere scientific toy. It is like 
user the subtle and enigmatical smile!a watch in appearance and can be 
which will be the society rage of the} worn in the pocket or fastened to a 
coming year. i belt. It is fitted inside with a delicate 
No better advertisement of this new! mechanism of wireless telegraphy. If 
face cream could be devised than the|an employer of any sort discharges a 
letter of the Bishop of Dalston to the} British workman for any cause what- 
Press :—-“‘ The ‘Gioconda’ Toilet Casket | ever, an alarum rings in the nickel 
is the most actively evil emollient of case and continues until the owner has 
our decadent age.” | declared a sympathetic strike. Messrs. 
| Whiterods anticipate a sale of millions 

The custom of all classes is sought; of these faithful little friends of the 
by our great modern emporiums. With | organisation of Labour. They can 
this in view Messrs. Whiterods are | accordingly offer them at the trivial 
advertising “TH SYMPATHETICON,” an| price of one shilling each—or, with 
ideal gift for any ardent trade unionist. | extended affiliation to the Continent, at 
This little invention is something more | sixpence extra. 
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WINTER SPORTS. 

How to Cuoose A Swiss Hore. 

“In order to estimate the style of a 
hotel count the bathrooms and private 
| sitting-rooms and roughly measure the 
size of the reception rooms. The ratio 
of these to the size of the hotel will be 
in inverse ratio of life in the hotel to 
the simple life.” That is the advice 
given in The Public Schools’ Alpine 
Sports Club Year Beco’, by a Director 
| of Alpine Sports, Ltd., and no doubt 
he ought to know; but, although it is 
| a good idea in its way, it does not really 
take us very far. The thing is getting 
more difficult every year. It is not, I 
would have you understand, that there 
is any lack of data on which to form 
an Opinion. Quite the reverse. You 
cannot in this matter begin to make 
the faintest, most timid and tentative 
enquiry without being instantly over- 
whelmed, glutted, smothered in informa- 
tion. If the people who run these 
things would be content to send you 
particulars of only two hotels —one 
obviously good and the other clearly 
rotten—you might, without any sur- 
render of your right of unfettered 
choice, know what to do; but as it is 
I have an economical friend in the 
North who no longer finds it necessary 
to take in a daily newspaper in winter 
as there is always a supply of material 
for lighting fires since the day, two years 
ago, when he sent an enquiring post- 
card about Swiss hotels. 

There are some who choose by the 
picture at the top. That is a mistake. 
You will be disappointed. 
small spruce trees covered with snow 
which stand in a row on the extreme left 
will not be there when you arrive. The 
| flag will not be flying like that, or if it 
| is if means that there is an abominable 

wind which makes the place quite unfit 
| to live in. The skating rink will not be 
| covered with all those graceful people 
doing those beautiful figures. 
will merely be a few ordinary people, 
like yourself, scratching round in the 
usual way. And the old gentleman on 
a toboggan, who is uproariously flying 
down the slope in front of the hotel at 





such a breakneck speed, with his com- | 


forter trailing behind him, will probably 
—when you arrive—be painfully prod- 


ding himself along with a stick in either | 


hand. No, it is a mistake to choose by 
the picture. 
Some choose by the altitude, but 


there is apt to bo a touch of snobbery | 


about that. Some choose by the name 
of the proprietor. I admit that I like 
one+with a hyphen myself, such as 


The three! 


There | 


although at first sight it seems a des- 
perate course, to choose by tie plan of | 
the rcoms. Get some pins and spread | 
the sheet out on the table. First mark| 
down the lift. If there is no lift, do 
not accept a photographic dark-room 
as a substitute, but give it up and try 
another hotel. Then hunt out the 
| dining-room and observe if it happens 
to have any windows that open upon 
the outer air. If it is buried in the 
heart of the building, with winter- 
gardens on three sides of it, give it up 
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| Lady (anxiously, to reckless painter). ‘* Do 
| BH CAREFUL, MY GOOD MAN; MY LITTLE 
PONGIE ’S JUST UNDER YOUR LADDER!"’ 





‘and start again. You will now mark 
down the reception-rooms, count the 
bathrooms and carefully estimate the 
| number of square metres in the passages. 
|(People always put their empty lug- 
gage in the passages, and you want to 
know, of course, if you are likely to fall 





lover it in the dark.) Roughly cal- 
culate the number of baleonies, then 
turn back to the picture and count the | 
chimneys. 

Now we may make a few helpful 
calculations. The balconies multiplied | 


maintained. This may be divided into 
the bedrooms, plus the length of the 
ballroom in metres. Now throw in the 
lift, and the result will be in inverse 
ratio to the probabilities of Tango Teas. 
If you want to know whether you may 
look for finger-bowls, discover first of 
all if any charge is made for the band. 
If not, it is an excellent sign. It may 
mean that you are to get your music 
for nothing, and that is good. It may 
mean that there is no band, and that is 
magnificent. The price of the band, if 
there is one, in francs, multiplied by 
the radiators in the ballroom and taken 
in the strictest proportion with the 
size of the winter-garden, will give you 
a sound working idea concerning the 
prospects of fancy-dress balls. 

To get at the quality of the food it 
is not a bad plan to estimate and con- 
sider the number of miles to the coast 
(fish); to Paris (eggs—so they say); 
to Berne (salads and fresh vegetables) ; 
and to Ceylon or China (tea). But the 
question of the tea is not so simple as 
itseems. Afternoon tea is not inclusive, 
you must understand, but in order to 
checkmate the exodus to the cafés it 
is charged at a fixed rate of so much 
a week, so you may as well drink it, 
anyhow. 

We hope that these few hints may 
be of service to those who like to go 
into a matter of this sort and make 
themselves masters of it. For our own 
part, when the time comes to make up 
our mind, we generally blindfold our- 
selves and pick our hotel from the 
waste-paper basket. 





Another Impending Apology. 


** Although he was detained in St. George's 
Hospital, it is not expected that his recovery 
will take many days.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


More Street Noises. 


‘* As a result of the development of Barking, 
it was agreed to write to the Postmaster- 
General, asking that Barking should be in- 
cluded in the London district postal service."’ 

Ihe Standard, 





A Callous Comment. 
* FOOTBALL, 
T.onpon’s LeaGur CLUBS DO WELT. 
Two Prayers’ Lecs Broxken.”’ 
Daily Mail. 


‘©The eld bride at Berwick-on-Tweed con- 
necting England and Scotland by the Great 
North-road is becoming dangerous owing to 
motor traffic.’’—Daily News. . 

It sounds like a relic of Gretna Green. 


‘*Tn the current number of a golfing weekly 
J. H. Taylor gives a description of the early 


| days at Westward Ho! Golf was played then 


in a state of nature.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Baumgrab-Egger or Rikli-Metzenheim.|by the bathrooms, with the chimneys| No doubt it encouraged a free swing, 


| But this is a chancy method at best. 
I really think it 1s simplest 


added, will give us a useful index 


after all,| number as to the standard of luxury | object? 


but didn’t the Bishop of Kenstnaton 
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Christmas Holiday Sportsman (whose dilapidated hireling has got his foot over a rein). ‘*‘ WHAT’s TO BE DONE?”’ 


Runner. ‘‘ WELL, WIF A HORNERY ’OSS YOU COULD LIFT ‘IS 
’E LL FALL ON 718 ’EAD.”’ 





LEG, BUT WIF THIS "ERE ’OSS, IF YOU LIFTS ‘IS LEG, I BELIEVE 








OUR BOOKiNG-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THE mainspring of one of the current révues is an ador- 
able lady who sings sprightly syncopated songs from time 
to time and, in between, smiles expansively and chatters 
volubly at the audience, leaving the stoniest critic with 
not a word to say against her, except, possibly that, if any- 
body else did what she did, it would be thoroughly bad art. 
It has now been my luck to meet in a novel this same 
intimate cheeriness, which assumes or creates a correspond- 
ing vivacity in the person addressed, and is, as far as I can 
see, a gift peculiar to the American artiste. In Van Cleve 
(MacmILnLAn) Mrs. Mary 8. Watts operates on material of 
a different and, happily, very much better class than the 
plot of a music-hall production; she tells the tale of a young 
man’s life in the States, who encounters every kind of 
domestic, military and commercial complications and is 
involved in love affairs of all sorts. There appear in the 
tale also a boastful major who has never seen action in his 
life, a weak-kneed youth addicted to strong drink but other- 
wise excellent company, a semi-demi-mondaine with an eye 
to the main chance, and a bevy of the most unreasonable and 
amusing female relatives I have ever met. The sinking of 
the Mazne looms large and real, and about the whole situa- 
tion, at home and abroad, Mrs. Watts rattles on with a lively 
exuberance of phrase and a breadth of mind that are rarely 
found together. With the manner of spelling in which she, 
with the cussedness of her race, persists, 1 shall always 
quarrel; but with her humour I am content. If it is typi- 
cally American in form, it is essentially English in spirit. 





| If, before reading Mr. Ernest THompson Srton’s Wild 
Animals at Home (HoppER AND StouGuTon), I had been com- | 
pelled to face that fearsome inquisition, a General Knowledge | 
Paper, and had been asked to write chattily about the chip- | 
{munk, the coyote, and the sneak-cat, I should have sat 
inactive in the seat of the scornful. Now, however, 1 am not 
| only prepared to tell you a great deal about these animals, but 
| also to encourage you to believe that it would be my fault 
|if you were bored in the telling. Without being in the 
least didactic Mr. Srron is teaching all the time, and I 
never put down a book of his without realising his 
marvellous store of knowledge and his admirable manner 
of imparting it. Occasionally he is more than a little 
startling, and I was afraid that he was meaning to be 
humorous when I read, “ I have a profound admiration for | 
the skunk. Indeed, I once maintained that this animal | 
was the proper emblem of America.” But before I had 

finished the chapter I was equipped to defend the skunk 

against all comers. Respectfully 1 raise my hat to this 

brilliant advocatus diabo't. The sketches and photographs 

with which the book is illustrated cannot be beaten in 

quality, but they are apt, by force of numbers, to interfere 

with a pure enjoyment of the text. For Mr. Srron’s pen 

is even mightier than his camera. 














When you secure your copy of Mr. Georcr A, Brraine- 
HAM’S Collection of sketches of Irish life, entitled Irishmen 
All (Fouts), please do not begin reading at page 1, for 
the opening sketch may lead you to suppose that Mr. 
BrrMINGHAM is in a less rollicking mood than is customary 
with him. Go to page 137 and start on “The Publican.” 
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It is quite the funniest thing its author has ever written.|_ Kare Doveras Wiaaix makes a charming little chronicle 


I can imagine Mr. W. W. Jacoxs reading it and wishing | of simple loves and joys and sorrows out of The Story of 
| that he had thought of the idea for one of his Bob Pretty; Waitstall Baxter (HoppER anv StrouGuton) and her half- 
stories. But then the atmosphere is so peculiarly Irish | sister, Patience, in their obscure New Hampshire village. 
that it may be that only Mr. BrrmincHam could have |} For the sake of her little sister, Waitstill puts off her devoted 
handled it satisfactorily. I have met people who do not lover, Ivory Boynton, until Patience makes her own secret, 
enjoy this author's humour, but I think that even they | happy, romantic match, and then, in defence of her, explains 
would be thawed by this story of Mr. Peter Fogarty, the | to her father, Deacon Baxter, a miracle of sordid meanness 


inn-keeper, and his manceuvres to counteract the baleful | 
influence of the temperance reformers in his vil.age. But) 
of all the sketches in the book perhaps the one calculated | 
to give the greatest pleasure to the Saxon reader is “ The | 


and petty tyranny, her long withheld opinion of him, with 
a candour which even so good a girl must have found 
extraoidinarily pleasant when once she got going. I wonder 
if I am right in detecting some carelessness in Mrs. W1GG1n's 


Exile from Erin,” as satisfying a satire on a particularly later methods. Does she not tend just to deal out the 
irritating pose as I have ever read. Desmond O'Donoghue | sections of her story to her characters and make them pass 
and his Chelsea circle are a delight—from the two earnest | them on to the reader without troubling about subtleties of 
young men, both atheists, who learned to dance Irish jigs| characterisation? Of course this does not apply to her 
because, being possessed by the idea that Irish priests were | grotesques—she draws her curmudgeon of a deacon with 
| opposed to dancing, they “ hoped to do something towards | gusto; but doesn’t she give her nice ordinary people rather 
breaking the power of the Church by becoming expert jig-| long and unlikely narrative speeches? I know it is a jolly 
dancers,” to the young lady who danced jigs, “hoping in| simple method which I should undoubtedly adopt myself, 


that way to get in touch with the fairies.” 


As for Mr. | 


but that would be for lack of the skill and experience of 





O’Donoghue himself, — 
“there is,” says the author, | 
‘so far as I can find out, | 
only one thing which he 
will not do for Ireland; 
and that is, live there. 
But we must not blame 
him for that. Unlimited 
patriotism is too much to) 
expect from any man.” 


I hesitate to recall how | 
long it is since first Mrs. | 
Hopeson BurNeETT en- 
listed my sympathies ; but 
here she is doing it again, 
as freshly and skilfully as 
ever in her latest story, 
to which she has given) 
the perplexing title of, 
T. Tembarom (HoppEr'—- 
AND StouGuTon). Perhaps, indeed, I should be justified 
in calling this the latest version of a before-told story, as 
you will understand when I explain that 7’. Tembarom 
is the nickname given to an American youth of obscure 
and apparently humble birth, who from the position of 
ill-paid reporter on a New York paper is suddenly trans- 
lated to be the owner of Temple Barholm in Lancashire and 
seventy thousand a year. But if 7. Tembarom is somewhat 
obviously a relation of the famous Fauntleroy he is certainly 
none the worse for that. Better indeed, for what Mrs. 
Hopcson Burnett does not know about the picturesque 
details of coming into unexpected affluence isn’t worth 
knowing. There are scenes in Tembarom’s initiation worthy 
to rank with that immortal moment (how beloved of my 
youth!) when his little velvet-suited lordship is shown 
the room full of toys. There is also much else that makes 
for a pleasant entertainment: a mystery, some slight 
roguery, and at least one character, the Duke of Stone, quite 
excellently portrayed. The mystery, perhaps, is no great 
matter; just transparent enough to keep us mildly im- 
patient for its revelation, and in a state of flattered 
superiority tothecharacters in thetale, who could not perceive 
that Strangeways, the man without memory whom Tembarom 
had picked up in the streets, was really the missing—well, 
you know. A happy and picturesque novel, untroubled by | 
realism, that I have much enjoyed, both for its own sake 








Old Lady. ‘*P’RapS YOU WOULDN'T MIND JUST NUDGIN' ME WHEN WE 
| GETS TO THE NEXT STATION—I’'M A-GOIN’ TO 'AVE A WINK O’ SLEEP.”’ 





and for-what it pleasantly recalls. 


the author of Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm. How- 
ever, here is a pretty story, 
prettily told, and it has 
the rare and surely not 
always unwelcome quality 
of rather aecepting and 
making the vest of a tradi- 
tional merality than of 
atter.pling a brand-new 
one trimmed to the very, 
| very latest requirements. 


On the crushed straw- 
ber:y paper-wrapper round 
the cover of One of the 
Crowd Messrs. CHAPMAN 
AND HAtt assert that the 
pages of Mme. ALBANESI's 
new novel “scintillate with 
- the glitter of the foot- 
lights, which do not, however, outshine the deeper flame of 
love.” On the fly-leaf Mur. AtBanest herself has written, 
“ Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? 
it hath been already of old time, which was before us ;”’ but 
it is only fair to add that she acknowledges the senttment to 
be a citation from Ecclesiastes i. 10. Personally, if I may be 
allowed to get in a word edgeways, I found that where the 
authoress was dealing with the life of mean lodging-houses 
and the language and behaviour of musical-comedy favour- 
ites, both “on” and “off,” her book was exceedingly 
bright and entertaining ; but when she strayed outside this 
field to thrill us with genuine romance the construction 
of her story and its characters were of a very common- 
place and conventional kind. Sophie Beamish, the derelict 
daughter of a great actor, being forced to adopt “the” pro- 
fession in order to earn money, became the friend of Miss 
Boodie Gaye, a transatlantic star whose orbit was apparently 
at the eastern end of the Strand; and for Miss Boodie Gaye 
I have nothing but the sincerest admiration. Notsince “The 
Chorus Lady ” left London have I heard such a fine flow of 
American theatrical back-talk as gushed from this siren’s 
lips, and I guess that Sir Robert Devrington, the “ mother's 
joy-boy ” who for so long “ did the dog ‘I'ray act” after her, 
but eventually married Sophie, will sometimes weary for 
his old flame. Further, I am practically certain that the 
author of Ecclesiastes would have beén startled some if he 
had been introduced to Miss Boodie Gaye. 
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| together. 





just because the People thought it would be gocd for her. 
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MUNITIONS OF PEACE. 
An Episode at the Belfast Customs. 

Now it began to be recognised that there was a general prejudice in the country against Civil War. It is | 
true that nobody—not even the Earl of Hatsnpury—could remember from experience what even a sort of Civil War | 
at home was like; but history showed that fratricidal strife had never suited the national genius or been really popular | 
in these islands. Consequently the practice had fallen into desuetude during the last few centuries. 

There were reasons, too, why a Civil War would be peculiarly inconvenient in the conditions of the time. | 
Although Sir Epwarp Carson had been at pains to say that the Army was bound, by all the laws of loyalty, to shoot 
at him if it was told to, it was felt that the spectacle of British troops fighting under Mr. Repmonp’s two flags— | 
the Irish and the American—against the bearers of the Union Jack, would have in it the essential elements of a | 
Music-Hall Révue, which is to say that, while those who took part in it might find it humorous, it would greatly 
shock the intelligence of the spectator. 

Then, again, a Civil War would be a bad example to Mexico; and, once more, at a moment when our Military 
Forces were:a bit below themselves in point of numbers, it was not fair to Germany to throw fresh temptation in | 
her way. 

Finally, a Civil War would distract people’s attention from the prior claims of the Land Campaign. 

Under these circumstances there was a feeling that the leaders on both sides ought to meet and talk things over 

And, indeed, they even went so far as to talk separately about talking things over together. And this they 
did on party platforms, where the other side is never present. And each side protested that all this shouting at one 
another on party platforms was rotten, and kept on doing it. 

And, as a basis for conversations (in case they ever took place), the one side said that, if they could only have 
their own way about all points that really counted, they were fully prepared to make concessions about anything that 
didn’t matter at all. And the other side said just the same. 

And the trouble was that the one side, haying committed themselves very deeply, wanted to save their faces; and 
that the other side, not having any faces to save, wanted the People to be consulted. “ For,” said they, “if the People 
are against this great wrong being done to Ulster, they will put us into power and the great wrong won't be done ; but, 
if they are in favour of it, then we wash our hands of the Civil War.” 


But it was never made quite clear why Ulster should be any better pleased at having this great wrong done 
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Meanwhile, since it seemed probable that, unless somebody began to do something, Civil War would be well 
advanced before the conversations had started, it was thought that, if we were to have fighting at all, it would be best 
for only one side to be armed. So a Proclamation was issued in the Krina’s name that no unofficial weapons or 
other deadly wherewithals should be admitted into Ireland. 

Now the Customs House Officers, fearful of imposition, were instant to investigate all baggage, whatever pro- 
fession was made as to its contents. And in this way a great amount of material designed for the destruction of snipe 
and woodcock was detained under suspicion. But also much clever work was done, and many disguises penetrated. 
Thus, a gun-case labelled “ Monna Lisa” was not allowed to enter the country. And a very large trunk, though it 
bore the deceptive superscription, “ Canary Seed,” was also debarred from admission, on the ground that a bayonet 
was observed to be protruding through a fissure in its side. 

Now the Right Honourable Auaustine Brrre1, being the Chief Secretary for Ireland and therefore responsible 
for its integrity, presided over these detective operations. And in the execution of his duty he came upon a box that 
bore a strong similitude to a cartridge-magazine. And, giving it an authoritative tap, he said to the owner, who had 
the air of an inveterate sportsman, ‘‘ Have you anything to declare? Ammunition, guns, rifles, pom-poms, maxims, 
howitzers, submarines, mines or pea-shooters ?” 

“T have nothing to declare,” replied the proprietor of the box, “except that I am a Sage. Sages should be 
exempt from suspicion.” 

“Tam a bit of a Sage myself,” replied Mr. Birrett, “ yet I am not exempt from public suspicion. And, though 
Philosophers profess to ignore externals, they are quick to suspect a brother Philosopher when appearances are against 
him. Hence I ask, How comes it that, if its contents are not lethal, your box should so closely resemble what I am 
told is known as a cartridge-magazine ?” © 

“That is only my humour,” explained the Sage. 

“T am a bit of a humourist myself,” replied Mr. Birretit; “yet I am constantly reminded that there are 
certain affairs of which a light treatment is not permissible. Only the other day I read a leaderette in The Globe 
headed ‘Dangerous Humour,’ in which that guardian of the public weal attacked Mr. Punch for publishing a gay 
article entitled ‘A Vision of Ireland’s Armageddon.’ ”’ 

“It baffles my poor comprehension,” replied the Sage, “that a journal which in all heavy seriousness has done 
its best to encourage Ulster to prepare for Civil War should object to an article which, if it were likely to produce the 
effect predicted of it, would only be assisting towards the same result. But as a matter of fact, as you well know, Sir, 
there is no better solvent of a strained situation than clean and impartial ridicule. 1 take no shame that the article in 
question should have appeared in one of my own pages.” 

“My dear old friend!” exclaimed Mr. Birretn. “ Your hump had escaped me, for my attention was confined 
to your front view. But I ought to have recognised you by your genial countenance. Permit me to pass your baggage 
unopened.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Mr. Punch, “ 1 insist on revealing the matter within; for in my humble and unbiassed 
opinion it constitutes the most desirable of imports. Its nature, I admit, is explosive, but it only operates when brought 
into contact with kindred natures made for mirth. Without its presence in the home, no form of Home Rule, even by 
consent, is conceivable; on the other hand, Ulster will adore it, and Ulster will be right.” 

And on this note of optim'sm Mr. Punch unlocked his magazine and exposed to view his 
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